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For Perfect Pictures 


Use only 


Perfect Lenses— 


viz: 


COLLINEARS 


Marvelous 
and 
Unequaled 


EURYSCOPES 


By any lens 
in 
the market. 


~ One of our lenses fitted with the new 


Voigtlander 


Imperial Shutter 


forms the strongest combination ever 
placed In the hands of a photographer. 


Send for descriptive price lists to the 
sole importers 


BENJ. FRENCH & CO. 


319 Washington Street, 


(opp. Old South) BOSTON, MASS. 
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Dry Plates 
Celluloid Films (cut sizes) ' 


Eureka Ribbon Film 


Plates, Opal (Plain or Mat Surface), 


A perfect 
Especially recommended for Travel- 
lers, Cyclists, ete. 


Negative 
Photography, also Rollable Film 


X Ray. 


substitute for 


and Positive for 


| Roll Holder Cameras. 


M. I. P. Lantern, Color Screens, 
Lantern Slide Mats and Binders. 


Specialties 


tubes, 50c. Mailed postpaid on receipt of price. 
For sale by all dealers. 
Send for Price List and Circular, Manufactured by 
and mention PHOTO ERA. 


Metol-Hydro Developing Powder 


enough to develop 4 to 6 doz. 4x5 plates; large size, containing double quantity, in 
Send 10 cents for sample. 


sizes: 
size, 


JOHN CARBUTT, 


WAYNE JUNCTION, PHILADELPHIA. 
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Keystone Dry Plate and Film Works. 


tapid, Medium or Slow, Non-Halation, Orthochromatic, Process, 
Transparency, Plain Transparency, Lantern 


Glass, 


Animated 


Put upin two 
small 
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Actien-Gesellschaft fur Anilin-Fabrikation 


BERLIN S.0. 
Photographic Department 


New! New! 


Jmogen is a new developing preparation, which is strictly 


Trade Mark 


adapted to the modern gelatino-bromide dry plates, that are increased 


in their sensitiveness from year to year and are accordingly also 


modified in their other properties. 


Jmogen developes the latent photographic image with 


results similar to Metol, but more clearly and more powerfully. 


Jmogen is free from the very disagreeable quality of 


certain developing substances, which injure the fingers and hands 


of the worker. 


4 oz. 
1.20 


oz. 
$0.37 


Sold by all Dealers. 


Samples and instructions for use on application. 
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And children coming home from school, look in at the open door; 
They love to see the flaming forge, and hear the bellows roar. ; 
—Long fellow. 


WW". H. Partridge Franklin Process Eng. Co. 
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PROPOS of the com- 
ing international 
yacht races for the 
America’s Cup, to be 
sailed in New York 
waters, early in Octo- 
ber, a few suggestions on_ photo- 
graphing yachts may interest the 
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Yachting Photography 


E. H. WASHBURN 


readers of the PHoro Era, some of 
whom will, perhaps, attend and wish 
to make a few exposures on the 
subject. 

To those who have had _ no experi- 
ence in this direction, these hints 
from a yachting crank and amateur 
photographer may be of value. 
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In the first place, the intensity of 
the light on the sea, even on a dull 
day, can hardly be over-rated, as it 
comes uninterrupted from horizon to 
horizon, and the water makes a pow- 
erful reflector. 

It is stated, by competent author- 
ity, that the value of light on the 
water is four times that on land, 
under like weather conditions. 
This I have found correct. It will 
therefore follow that plates of 
medium rapidity, such as Seed 23, 


Osborne I. Yellote AFTER THE SQUALL 


or Cramer Medium _Isochromatic, 
may be used without fear of over- 
exposure. Even with these, the lens 
must be stopped down on bright days. 

Rapid plates, or film, may also be 
used, with small stops and rapid 
shutters, but medium plates give 
the finest results. 

The best form of camera to use 
is of the long-focus or tele-photo 
style, though any camera _ having 
stops and a rapid shutter may be 
used with success. 
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With these facts in mind, it will 
be seen, that, using a camera of the 
Premo or Poco type, having pneu- 
matic shutter and iris diaphragm, an 
exposure of one twenty-fifth of a 
second with No. 16 diaphragm 
being about right for a landscape, 
on a bright day, with film or rapid 
plates, the No. 64 (/.32) stop, 
same exposure, could be used suc- 
cessfully on a similar day on the 
water, or one-fiftieth of a second No. 
32 stop (722). 

On account of the movement 
of yachts, the latter is preferable, 
and if you have a lens with the 
necessary depth of focus and cut- 
ting power, one one-hundredth of 
a second at No. 16 (f.16) stop is 
better still. With a_ fixed-focus 
camera, use next to the smallest 
stop and shutter at its quickest. 

Using slower plates, such as 
Seed 23, Cramer Medium Isochro- 
matic, etc., the exposure must be 
twice as long, or a stop of double 
the size used. On cloudy days, 
the exposure is double that of a 
sunny day. 

If you use a long-focus or tele- 
p 9%to camera,the front lens should 

removed when taking yachts 
over one hundred yards dis- 
it; bearing in mind that the 

censity, or value of the stops, 

is then only one-quarter the mark- 

ings on the shutter, the focal 
length having been doubled. 

Therefore, No 32 would be only 
equal to No. 128 with the whole lens. 

Regarding focus, set the indicator 
at the fifty-foot mark whena yacht is 
coming towards you at short range, 
as it is then constantly coming in 
focus, with no danger of getting 
out, as no yacht can be taken at 
less than fifty feet; not often as 
near as that. In most cases, the 
100-foot mark gives the right focus. 

Thos. R. Dallmeyer, F.R.A.S., in 
the British Journal Photo Almanac, 
1898, 


gives an excellent rule for 
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finding the exact distance at which 
an object is sharp on the focal plane. 
This dis- 
tance de- 
pends on (1) 
the focal 
length of the 
lens employ- 
ed,and (2) on 
the intensity 
or aperture 
of the dia- 
phragm us- 
ed ; and it is 
found in 
terms of a 
multiple of 
the focal 
length of the 
lens by the 
following 
rule: Divide 
the focal 
length in in- 
ches by the 
intensity of the stop used and mul- 
tiply by 100. For example: The 
lens has a focal length of 6 inches, 
and is used at an intensity of / 5. 
We have, therefore, 6 =6 x 10¢ = 
600 inches = 50 feet. With: 3 
simple rule, one can always find 

yachting the exact distance at « 


beyond which all objects sighted 
will be in focus for the camera. 

Furthermore, with regard to the 
plates used on a yachting cruise, 
too much cannot be said as to the 
care necessary to preserve them 
from destruction by dampness. This 
all-pervading enemy is everywhere, 
and only the most careful precau- 
tions will circumvent him. If one 
can afford it, the plates should be 
kept in tin boxes tightly soldered, 
and should not be opened until 
ready for use. But where this is 
not possible, they can be done up 
in parcels and tightly wrapped with 
waterproof paper. Then if the 
plates have good keeping qualities 
they will not show any sign of damp- 
ness or deterioration on development. 

Rather under than over-develop, as 
the latter gives chalky looking sails. 

The best position from which to 
take a yacht is the lee side. 

As a rule, the best pictures are 
made with the yachts coming diago- 
nally towards you. 

The illustrations given here were 
made with a 4.x § camera fitted with 
rectilinear lens, of about 61% -in. focus, 
Cramer Crown plates; exposure 
about as stated above. 

Let yachting photography increase. 


E. H. Washburn 
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The Prize System and its Defects 


DARIUS 


(MHE decision of the 
Photographers’ Club 
of New England to 
offer no prizes this 
year gives great sat- 
isfaction to those 
observed the deleterious 
The 
basis of the system is self. I would 
not say that the effort to win a prize 
is selfish, but the offer of a prize for 
the results of their effort appeals to 
self. No man thinks of benefiting 
another by his contention for a prize. 
The highest life is in doing for others. 
The maxim of the prize system is, 
triumph over others. If compari- 
sons are invidious, then all incentives 
to comparisons are invidious. These 
are comparisons that place one thing 
above another. They do not elevate, 
they depress. The victor gains self- 
satisfaction, and the defeated self- 
depression. The story of this system 
is plaints and complaints. In schools 
of learning the motive to study is 
turned from mind culture to a game 
of “beats.” No aspiration to acquire 
knowledge for a great purpose is 
aroused, but the absorbing ambition 
is to press knowledge into the service 
of self-parade. 

In schools of art the motive is the 
same, and the results are the same. 
The mere dependence of an artist on 
the judgment of a few men is a for- 
feiture of self-respect. The motive 
of a prize is woven into the motive 
of life, and with it is woven the mis- 
judgment of fallible men. Are we 
to understand that judges of prizes 
regard themselves as infallible? If 
one has a judicial mind he knows 
that he is not infallible in zsthetic 
judgment. The writer has had con- 
fessions from the highest art critics 
of the country, that years of experi- 


have 
effects of the prize system. 


who 
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ence have convinced them that they 
were not warranted in criticising 
formally the works of other men. 
Only the tyros in criticism, or those 
whose egotism has absorbed their 
judgment, will fail to respond to 
these acknowledgments. The prize 
system is subject to the same laws 
that govern art criticism. As there 
is no critic who knows he is right, 
so there is no jury with judgment 
equal to the demands of such a 
position. 

The thought is suggested by a 
recent discussion that here is the 
objection to juries in the selection 
and rejection of contributions to an 
art exhibition. | For the purpose of 
selecting from an_ indiscriminate 
number of voluntary contributions, 
a jury is necessary; but it would 
seem discourteous for a jury to pass 
judgment on the limited number of 
works contributed by artists who 
have been invited to exhibit. An 
artist who is considered worthy of 
an invitation is worthy of confidence 
in his judgment of his own work. 
If the number of his productions 
exceeds the limit, then it is proper 
to sift them. 

In an address before the Boston 
Art Club last season, the writer 
averred that artists of prominence 
would not submit their paintings to 
a jury. During the following 
month, a member of the Club corre- 
sponded with about twenty of the 
leading artists of New York. From 
eighteen he received the statement 
that they sent no pictures to any 
exhibition where a jury was to 
decide on their acceptance or rejec- 
tion. In the discussion, a gentle- 
man present, who a few years pre- 
vious had offered a prize for the 
best picture of the exhibition, con- 
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demned the judgment of the jury in 
plain words, which condemnation 
was responded to by hearty 
applause. So it goes. 

I have formerly suggested that 
when Benjamin Franklin introduced 
the prize system into the public 
schools by the offer of a gold medal 
to the smartest girl, he omitted to 
provide tombstones for the over- 
pressed victims of his scheme. 

The selfish motives aroused by 
the prize system possess men_ in 
more serious affairs than art,— more 
serious, inasmuch as they affect the 
welfare of nations. Our civil war 
was a witness to the degrading and 
disastrous effects of that puerile am- 
bition to shine above others that the 
prize system caters to. The jeal- 
ousies of our generals, and the 
blocks thrown by one into the path 
of another to prevent his reaping a 
victory from a weil-planned battle, 
and the schemes of disgruntled gen- 
erals to prevent the promotion of 
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able rivals, all this is familiar to the 


reader. The shameless contention 
for honors during and after the 
Spanish War are a by-word. All 


these evil passions are fed by the 
continual incentive to win prizes in 
spheres of life which should be 
ennobled by motives of manly 
philosophy and unselfishness. 
Beside the development of selfish- 
ness in the prize system, the produc- 


tive mind of the young is to be 
seriously considered. Various in- 


centives are brought to bear on the 


youthful mind to force it into the 
high pressure of study. In these 
days of nervous prostration, this 
high pressure is to be lamented. 
No sooner does a lad display an 
aptitude for study than he is 
brought into the ring and driven 


at white heat by parents and teach- 
ers. To increase this nervous ten- 
sion, prizes are offered in various 
forms. The nervous students are the 
chief objects of attention from the 
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prize givers, and they become the 
foremost victims of these schemes. 
If only the stupid ones were aroused, 
the evil consequences would be but 
incidental; but the very students 
who respond to pressure by intense 
study are the ones who are expected 
to press themselves still harder for 
the prize. 

A certain college offers prizes of 
money to graduates of High Schools 
who, on special examination after 
the labors of the High School are 
over, reach the highest grade. This 
is to help them in their college 
course. A youth, exhausted by the 
closing course of the High School, 
now receives an impulse to a higher 
strain. The results of the strain 
depend upon the student’s endur- 
ance. 

I am reminded of the exploit of 
a tipsy officer of a Cunard steamer. 
In the days of my boyhood, we used 
to skate on Marm Coleman's Pond 
in East Boston, which, on the forma- 
tion of a driveway to the Cunard 
pier, was banked off into a pond. 
The boys were skating on thin ice, 
when the officer hove in sight, full 
of silver pieces and whiskey. See- 
ing the ice to be thin, he threw coin 
after coin down upon it for the boys 
to skate and scramble after. In the 
mélée, this convivial Englishman 
may have anticipated a bit of enjoy- 
ment from a crash of the ice. If 
this was part of his programme, it 
failed him, for the ice being salt, 
bent under the weight of the com- 
peting crowd, but did not break. 
So he emptied his pockets, but 
didn’t fill the pond. 

Now the projectors of the prize 
examinations intend nothing but 
good for the students, but they are 
tossing their coin on very thin ice. 

No man can serve two masters 
Devotion to a principle cannot exist 
in pride of self. The meek inherit 
the earth; the proud must eventu- 
ally fall. There is no meekness in 
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prizes; they are typical of pride. 
The victor is proud beyond the 
merits of his achievement ; the van- 
quished is humiliated beyond the 
demerits of his effort. The majesty 
of nature is offended by the little- 
ness of motive which studies her 
through pride. Truth veils herself 
to him who would approach her with 
unworthy motives. He who would 
see nature in the simplicity of her 
grandeur and the grandeur of her 
simplicity, must lift his mind above 
trivial things, and heed not the wiles 
of vanity. 

No artist can accept a prize with 
self-respect. He surrenders his 
judgment of his own work to the 
judgment of others. In many cases 
he is the instrument of scheming 
men for the furtherance of their 
own interests. 

The notion of a prize distorts the 
artist’s perception of nature and the 
action of the imagination. One 
cannot serve God and Mammon ; 
neither can he serve the spirit of 
nature and the devil of pride. 
Devotion to one’s self is incompat- 
ible with devotion to nature and the 
art that is born of her. With the 
motive of self-display, the eye can- 
not see great truths, nor the hand 
move with the grand lines of high 
conception. Lines, color, effect, all 
are seen through the blur of a mind 
troubled by anticipation of judg- 
ment to be passed by fallible men 
on his efforts to render what he 
himself sees. He studies not to 
secure a truth, but a prize. The minds 
of the judges are working through 
him and his individuality. They are 
his monitors. They say: “ Paint as 
we see, and you are saved ; paint as 
you see, and you are lost.” 

Let the reward of faithful work be 
the consciousness of an advance in 
discovery and achievement. The art 
world will eventually recognize the 
work of your productions, irrespec- 
tive of all meretricious incentives. 
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The Vagaries of White Kittens 


WM. LYMAN UNDERWOOD 


Wm. Lyman Underwood 


one interested in 
the photography of 
animals, kittens offer 
a field that is broad 
and varied, in which, 
if so disposed, one 
can find, each day, some new and 
interesting subject. 

To successful, however, re- 
quires, in addition to a good camera 
and the best lens, several very es- 
sential points. I recommend the old 
three P. formula, ‘“ Patience, Perse- 
verance and Profanity’; but, instead 
of the latter, will substitute Persua- 
sion. Now double the whole by the 
addition of “Plenty of Perfect 
Plates’’ and three parts of very 
“Persistent Persistency’’ and we 
are ready for white kittens. 

If I had known then, what I know 
now, I would have hesitated, when a 
kind friend, in all sincerity, offered 
me an old white cat with five white 
kittens. I would have considered 
long, before accepting so grave a 
responsibility; but, for instanta- 
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neous photography, what could be 
better? With visions of numerous 
happy situations before me, I went 
on my way rejoicing ; with my future 
troubles in a basket. 

Anyone, who has photographed a 
kitten at play, knows what might be 
expected in attempting to photo- 
graph five, similarly engaged. How- 
ever, as “fools step in where angels 
fear to tread,” I made my first 
assault on the whole number. 

I chose for my subject, “ Speed 
the Parting Guest.” The idea had 
been in my mind, when I adopted 
the family; in fact, it was the prin- 
cipal reason for the adoption. The 
turtle, already a member of my 
household, gladly lent his services 
for the occasion. I chose a quiet 
spot in the garden, and we _ pro- 
ceeded to work. With a definite 
idea of what I wished to accomplish, 
I set my camera on a tripod and 
focussed the spot where the scene 
was to be enacted. 

Everything being in readiness, I 
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placed the turtle on the ground and 
let the cats out of the basket, 
where (that they might be on hand 
when wanted) I had previously put 
them. With bulb in hand, I stood 
ready for action. Their attention 
being quickly attracted to the mov- 
ing turtle, the kittens pounced upon 
him en masse. So completely was 
he covered, that a picture, illustra- 
tive of my subject, was, at the 
moment, out of the question. The 
guest was nowhere to be seen. 
Well out of harm’s way, and snugly 
housed beneath his shell, he kept 
perfectly quiet. The kittens, their 
frolic over, retired. No picture as yet. 
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Now the turtle begins to crawl 
and, of course, heads the wrong way. 
Two kittens renew the game; the 
rest are out of focus. Now they 
come together; but all are in the 
wrong place, beyond my_ reach, 
Remembering my three P. formula, 
from which profanity has been ex- 
cluded, I collect my subjects for 
another scene; but they are sulky, 
and refuse to do anything. — Back 
into the basket they go, to think it 
over and take a rest. 

I call to my aid, two young ladies 
said to be well-versed in all that 
pertains to young cats. After a 
brief rest and some light refresh- 
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ments for the animals, we proceed 


to business. The turtle is placed, 
and the kittens are let out, as 
before ; but they don’t seem partic- 
ularly interested. However, my 
attendants group them very artistic- 
ally around the turtle, who has, by 


this time, gone to sleep. All is 
ready. I give my orders. “ Now 


tickle the turtle. Start him up a 
little. Look out for that kitten, 
Sarah. Push that other one back. 
No, no, not that way! Don't touch 
that one, Mary. There! that’s fine. 
Now get back; stand away. Get 
back ; oh, why don’t you get back ? 
Pshaw! I can't take a_ picture 
when you stand in front of the 
camera.” Now the whole troop is 
among the flowers, hunting crickets 
and grasshoppers. 

Another respite, during which I 


give minute instructions for the 
third act. This.) time all works 
smoothly. <A fine situation; but, 


during the intermission, some one 
has brushed against my camera and 


it is out of position. I am mad; but 
as there are ladies present, I stamp 
my foot and feel better. 

As I focus again, and while my 
head is under the cloth, I hear, 
“Oh, look, look! Take them now. 
Isn't that cute? Hurry, quick, you 
will never get such another chance. 
Oh, dear! that one is going off!” 
With trembling hands, I push in the 
plate-holder; draw the slide and 
spring the shutter. Just in time, 
for one kitten is fast disappearing 
in the foliage; only her hind legs 
and tail are visible and another kit- 
ten is following. 

Twelve plates I took, that morn- 
ing, in the garden. Three negatives 
I got, that night, in my dark-room. 
As I placed my nine failures in the 
waste box, I felt rather discouraged ; 
but thought that, after all, my time 
had not been entirely lost. I had, 
at least, learned something about 
white kittens and human nature. 


What I learned of technique is a 
story for another time. 


Wm. Lyman Underwooa 
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Wm, Lyman Underwood 


Lighting and Posing — 


FRANK 


RT, like all other 
human affairs, has its 
periods of activity 
and repose; his- 
tory is marked by 
glowing epochs, dur- 
ing which its expression reaches 
heights of ideality and inspiration 
little dreamed of by the average 
photographer of today. At such 
epochs we find small groups of artists 
emerging as leaders from the rank 
and file-—some of them for color, some 
for drawing, some for sentiments of 
peace and joy and heaven, others 
—like Salvator—for terror and gloom 
and hell. The magnitude of art is 
somewhat brought home to us when 
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IN THE HANDS OF HIS FRIENDS 


Thos. Gainsborough 


we consider that no one artist ever 
combined all these qualities; that life 
is, indeed, far too short to acquire 
them all. Such art,—so vast, so ideal, 
so varied,—is known as fine art ; when 
it becomes a matter of every-day 
performance, steadily carried on, it 
gradually becomes conventionalized, 
and industrial, taking on forms of 
lower character and losing its fine 
quality of inspiration. 

Professional photography has, in 
the past, taken this lower path; it 
does so today. Nearly all the studios 
have a uniformity of expression that 
impresses itself on the pictures 
turned out of them. One photographic 
‘“‘artist’’ copies the poses and tricks 
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of another, and the remainder of 
the work is carried out by perfectly 
uniform mechanical methods, until 
the present un-intellectual level of 
our present portraiture is reached, 
whereby its industrial character is 
surely known. 

From this dead industrial level the 
writer hopes to see emergent a group 
of leaders in photography, by whose 
work we shall be carried up to 
worthier levels. That the work is 
arduous,—disappointing in the recep- 


Thomas Gainsl orough 
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tion of it by an_ indiscriminating 
public, and in its rejection by artists 
whose faculty of invention is rather a 
minus quantity,—is characteristic of 
all such movements, being, indeed, 
that quality which makes it better 
worth the doing. In some sort the 
artist wielding brush and pencil has 
an advantage over him of the camera 
and printing frame.  His_ sitter 
cannot tell what his portrait is to 
be like till it is finished, or nearly 
so; he cannot see a_ proof, and 
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thereby take a hand in the making 
of the picture. There can be no 
question but that, in the higher 
photography, no results but finished 
ones should be shown; that the artist 
should demand (and with reason) 
that confidence of his sitter in his 
ability to perform the work required, 
without having to show proof of 
incompleted work. 

The art of portrait painting in 
England rested, for seventy years, 
after the time of Van Dyke, upon 
the style of that master as handed 
down through Sir Peter Lely, Sir 
Godfrey Kneller, and others of lesser 
note. It had fairly become industrial; 
conventional landscape backgrounds, 
with absurd accessories, were all, the 
rage. Soconventional had landscape 
art become, that criticism crystallized 
into the formula, “ Where do you put 
your brown tree?” It was_ time, 
when affairs had come to such a pass, 
to have arise a man who said in 
answer to such a question: “I don’t 
put it anywhere—at least in my 
picture ; trees are green, and that’s 
the way I paint ’em.” Such a man 
was Thomas Gainsborough. Before 
he came, however, two men_ had 
arisen to withstand the folly of the 
times,—Hogarth and Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. Hogarth’s onslaught upon 
the conventionalism of his time found 
vent—aside from his  pictures—in 
bitter invective against the neglect of 
a healthy native art then struggling 
to become known, and the patronage 
of a meretricious foreign one, fre- 
quently as vile as it was spurious. 
Portrait painting had become a thing 
of vanity. Truth of nature set aside 
for empty coquetries, poses which 
were obviously strained and theatrical] 
or arranged to display jewelry or dress, 
marked the temper of a time when a 
frivolous court was succeeded by a 
stupid one, and that by a phlegmatic 
one, until a climax was reached in 
George the second’simpatient exclam- 
ation, “I hate Boetry and Bainting.”’ 
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A very eminent Englishman, in 
his book on the “ American Common- 
wealth,’ takes occasion to pay the 
women of America a graceful and 
deserved compliment in saying that 
he found them to be the conservers 
of all those arts which, by their 
ideality, have come to be known as 
“fine,” and in the time of George II of 
England, a woman proved potent to 
preserve that feeling for art and finer 
things that her husband was so _in- 
different about. Hogarth’s victory 
over folly and bad taste would scarce 
have been won without the assistance 
of Caroline, queen consort of the 
unintellectual George. 

Against such a background, I have 
to present to you in contrast with 
the painter I spoke of last month, 
another one, Thomas Gainsborough, 
born some four years later (1727), 
than whom there is none greater in 
English art. The keynote of Gains- 
borough work is naturalness. He 
seems to have been little influenced 
by the continental schools or by any 
particular master. He owned nature 
as his teacher and mistress, and his 
own keen observation as his guide 
in technique. Comparing his work 
with that of Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
you will find the latter painter more 
artificial and inclined to formality. 
They were, in a way, rivals and the 
characteristics of the two men were 
as well marked and diverse as are 
their pictures. Reynolds was courtly, 
suave,—a man of the world, who was 
always to be counted on to say and do 
the proper thing. Gainsborough,— 
free spoken, hearty, tall, fair and hand- 
some, with fiery temper showing itself 
in the withdrawal of all his pictures 
from the Academy exhibition, because 
some of them were not hung as he 
thought they ought to be. 

Both men painted many of the 
same people, and it is interesting to 
note that Reynolds paints Mrs. Sid- 
dons as “The Frayie Muse’ in a 
pose so affected as to be almost 
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Thomas Gainsborough MRS. SIDDONS. A STUDY IN PORTRAITURE 
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theatrical, the painter’s genius alone 
saving the situation. Gainsborough 
painted her, and I have the pleasure 
of reproducing the picture for you 
to draw your own conclusions. The 
painting has suffered at the hands of 
the reproducer, as it is much softer 
and rounder in the original. The 
frankness of the light in this picture 
is refreshing, after Sir Joshua's 


glooms ; the pose is easy, thoughtful, 
—a certain wistfulness in the eyes 
and mouth, very characteristic of 
sitter. 


the distinguished and fair 
Such lighting is easily ob- 
tained from the high 

side light. Remove 

the sitter some 12 

or 14 feet away, 

and turn him 


or her until the 
shadow of the nose 
just occupies the 
shaded side of it, not 
extending onto the cheek. 
Gainsborough painted many 
portraits with landscape backgrounds, 
usually kept quite subordinate and 
sketchy ; many also he painted with 
plain dark background; but in all, 
there is no thought of mystery,—all is 
frankness, and a feeling as though the 
painter was of joyous out-of-door na- 
ture takes possession of you as you 
examine them. That is something 
that photographic art has not yet 
shown,—the quality of the artist's 
individuality, 


A DELLA ROBBIA STUDY 


In the second example I have to 
offer you of this master’s work, I had 
in mind to give you an example of 


grouping. You will find that this 
picture resolves itself into two groups 
closely connected. The close tie 
existing between the father, mother 
and infant is indicated by their being 
grouped together; the more elastic 
relation between the older children 
and their parents having in it an idea 
of future separation, already begin- 
ning to be felt, is shown in the action 
of the boy holding out his arms to the 
little one and thereby direct- 

ing the attention 

to it, yet still a 

member of the 

same group, 
thelittle girls 


standing a wee 
bit apart, form- 


ing the second or 
subsidiary group. 


Now how different to 
the ordinary family por- 
trait group of the photographer, 
wherein the victims usually are ar- 
ranged on parade—so many gen- 
erations. The folds of the lady’s 
dress in the picture are connective be- 
tween the two groups ; the line of the 
lady's arm leads you directly to the 
gentleman's face on the one side and 
to the elder girls on the other. Do not 
think these are chance arrangements 
out of which I am manufacturing 
reasons for their being as they are. 
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Not so. Artists arrange their pic- 
tures definitely in this way because 
they feel these points and seek to 
realize them, and their pictures are 
records of their efforts. He may 
allow himself to be more or less con- 
ventional in his background, as Gains- 
borough is in this case, but his main 
points are fixed by him definitely to 
convey not merely representation 
of features and bodies, but also sub- 
tler relations that lie beneath the 
surface. Throughout the whole pic- 
ture there is an atmosphere that 
makes you almost feel the gentle 
breath of summer air coming in 
through the open portal. Detail 
there is in plenty, but it is not wiry— 
you feel it much more than you see it. 
I would that photographers and the 


H. A. Beasley 
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public also would lay this point to 
heart — it is not the exact thing we 
see that produces the greatest im- 
pressions upon us; it is rather what 
we feel upon beholding anything, 
that counts. For instance, a glori- 
ous piece of lace charms us more by 
its effect of delicacy and fairy-like 
intricacy than by its mere threads or 
even its pattern. On this point I 
cannot do better than refer my read- 
ers to the fourth chapter of Vol. IV. 
of “ Modern Painters,” by John Rus- 
kin, where the matter is much better 
written about than anything I can do. 

The lighting of the group by Gains- 
borough cannot be well simulated in 
the studio. You will best obtain the 
effect out of doors on a cloudy day, 
against the best background of land- 
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scape available to you. Gains- 
borough's reputation was gained as 
a portrait painter, but his later lau- 
rels rest equally upon his landscape 
work, to which I would urge all my 
readers to turn for inspiration as to 
how to deal with nature. Learn from 
him that breezy air of the open fields 
flecked with woods and noble trees, 
and learn like him to love nature 
with all your soul; not that mere 
feeling of enjoyment of a lovely 
scene that so often passes for love, 
but deep, earnest observation and 
communing with her early and late. 
You will find such communion will 


strengthen you in your appreciation 
of fine shades of feeling; the sub- 
tlest play of light and shadow will 
become known to you—-and how 
subtle that is you cannot now even 
guess — and you will find your work 
taking upon itself that something 
which you know exists if you could 
but find it. 

Finally, there is no other way. It 
is not a thing of feet and inches, not 
a thing of precedent and rule, but 
the loving, living guidance by the 
spirit of nature felt by man down 
through the centuries and sung by 
him from Homer to Tennyson. 


Stillman Shaw. 


LIFE’S 


THE DEDHAM 


MARSHES. 


AUTUMN. 


Life’s autumn comes; the leaves begin to fall ; 
The meads of Spring and Summer pass away; 
The glory and the rapture, day by day, 

Depart and soon the quiet grave folds all. 


O thoughtful sky, how many eyes in vain 

Are lifted to your beauty, full of tears! 

How many hearts go back through all the years, 
Heavy with loss, eager with questioning pain,— 


To read the dim Hereafter, to obtain 

One glimpse beyond the earthly curtain, where 
Their dearest dwell, where they may be or ere 
September's slender crescent shines again. 


— CELIA THAXTER. 
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Charles M. Hovey 


“ While the lovely autumn day 


Dreams its happy life away.” 


—~SANGSTER 


Hawthorne’s ‘‘F ootprints on the Seashore’”’ 


BY WALTER SPRANGE 


EVENTY years have 
passed away since 
Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
“yearning for seclu- 
sion,’ sought the sea- 
shore on a September 
day and gathered material for his 
masterly sketch bearing the above 
title, which appears among his col- 
lection of “ Twice-Told Tales.” And 
yet, notwithstanding the lapse of 
time, many of the interesting land- 
marks so vividly described may be 
found precisely as he portrayed them, 
and, except during the brief season 
of summer, remain almost as seclud- 
ed from the haunts of man as they 
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were on the day of his last ramble 
there. 

Little settlements of summer cot- 
tages have gradually become estab- 
lished along the “line of rude rocks,” 
until now they extend even beyond 
the “crag—at the extremity of a 
long beach,” down which Hawthorne 
clambered. 

The Crag is at Clifton, which is a 
part of the town of Marblehead. In 
the view given the Crag is surmount- 
ed with bath-houses. The _ long 
beach is the magnificent expanse of 
sand known as Phillip’s Beach, in the 
adjoining town of Swampscott, and 
extends from the “precipitous bank” 
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Walter Sprange THE CRAG 
at Clifton to the “rampart of broken 
rocks” at Little’s Point. 

The “grassy verge of the bank” 
at Clifton has continued to “break 
away year after year” until, at last, 
a substantial wall has been substi- 
tuted at its base, which still leaves 
the “barrenness’”’ of that portion of 
the beach a very noticeable contrast 
to the “broad space of sand, brown 
and sparkling, with hardly any peb- 
bles intermixed,” which extends be- 
yond and of which a view is given. 

In the foreground of the vein may 
be seen “the only stone that breaks 
the surface of sand,” upon which 
Hawthorne sat “lost in an unlooked- 
for and overpowering conception of 
the majesty and awful- 
ness of the great deep.” 
Beyond stone, pro- 
jecting across the beach, 
is a culvert which now 
confines the fresh-water 
brooklet, also mentioned 
in the little sketch. No 
doubt, at the time Haw- 
thorne visited this beach, 
the brooklet was an open 
one; and even now, at 
low tide, it still bears out 
the description: “Here 
we trod along the brink 
of a fresh-water brooklet 
which flows across the 
beach, becoming shal- 
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Walter Sprange 


lower and more shallow, till at 
last it sinks into the sand and 
perishes in the effort to bear its 
little tribute to.the main.” 
After roaming across the en- 
tire stretch of sand, Hawthorne 
returns and writes: “ Passing 
from the beach, I begin to clam- 
ber over the crags, making my 
difficult way among the ruins of 
a rampart shattered and broken 
by the assaults of a fierce enemy. 
The rocks rise in every variety 
of attitude. Some of them have 
their feet in the foam and are 


shagged half-way upward with 
seaweed.” No doubt these are the 
loose rocks and scattered boulders 


in the sand near Gun Rock, which 
forms the northern wall of the little 
cove beyond Pollard’s Point. 

Gun Rock is so named because of 
the loud report of the rising sea in 
its crevices during a storm. This 
rock is considered especially inter- 
esting for the variety of its veins, 
and is frequently visited by scientists 
on that account. It is made up 
principally of syenitic granite, which 
consists of quartz; feldspar, a red- 
dish mineral ; and hornblende, which 
is nearly black and_ very hard. 
Greenstone, which is also nearly 
black, is much softer and originally 
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filled the crevices which have been 
worn out by the action of the sea. 
Of Gun Rock Hawthorne writes: 
«One huge rock ascends in monu- 
mental shape, with a face like a 
giant’s tombstone, on which the 
veins resemble inscriptions, but in 
an unknown tongue.” While upon 
Gun Rock he adds: “ Here is a nar- 
row avenue which might seem to 
have been hewn through the very 
heart of an enormous crag, affording 
passage for the rising sea to thunder 
back and forth, filling it with tumul- 
tuous foam and leaving 

its floor of black 
pebbles bare 
and glisten- 
ing. In 


this chasm 
there was once 
an interesting vein 
of softer stone, which 
the waves have gnawed 
away piece-meal, while the granite 
walls remain entire on either side.” 

Within view from Gun Rock is an 
irregular rampart of massive rocks 
which extends along the shore be- 
yond Clifton Heights. Across these 
rocks runs a broad intersecting vein 
of greenstone, which was _ probably 
injected into the crevices while it 
was in a heated liquid condition and 
has escaped destruction because it is 
above the ordinary tide. 

These rocks are divided from Gun 
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GUN ROCK 


Rock by a broad fissure, described 
by Hawthorne in the following words: 
“T scramble hastily over the rocks 
and take refuge in a nook which 
many a secret hour has given me a 
right to call my own. It is a recess 
in the line of cliffs, walled round by 
a rough, high precipice which almost 
encircles and shuts in a little space 
of sand ’’ — (at low tide only). “In 
front the sea appears as between the 
pillars of a portal; in the rear the 
precipice is broken and intermixed 
with earth, which gives nourishment 
not only to clinging and 
twining shrubs, but 

to trees that grip 
ie the rock with 
their nak- 


ed roots and 
seem tostruggle 
hard for footing 
and for soil enough 
to live upon.” This re- 
cess was Hawthorne’s “ dining-hall.” 
It is almost on a line with a stone 
wall extending across the land over- 
looking Gun Rock. 

Mention is also made of a small 
lake of salt water left by the tide in 
the line of rocks beyond: “ Curios- 
ities of a minuter order may be ob- 
served in a deep reservoir which is 
replenished with water at every tide, 
but becomes a lake among the crags 
save when the sea is at its height. 
At the bottom of this rocky basin 
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grow marine plants, some of which 
tower high beneath the water and 
cast a shadow in the sunshine.” 
There are many other interesting 
features in the vicinity to which 
Hawthorne has drawn attention, but 
space will not permit of their mention 


in this article. No doubt other ama- 
teurs will be attracted to the spot, 
and it is only fair to leave some of 
the landmarks mentioned in “ Foot- 
prints on the Seashore” to be 
traced by them at some future 
time. 


A LAKE AMONG THE CRAGS 


Who Invented Photography ? 


The question, Who invented pho- 
tography ? now that the science has 
grown to such importance in the 
world, is one that interests us vitally. 
It was recently discussed at length 
by the Photographers’ Association of 
America in their convention at Celo- 
ron, Lake Chautauqua, N. Y. The 
editor of the Photo Miniature was 
reported as saying that Niépce de St. 
Victor was entitled to the credit of 
first using the sensitive salts and 
the lens in the camera as a means 
of producing photographic images. 
As this appeared as a part of the 
official report of the proceedings, 
we so published it. 

It now appears that he was wrong- 
ly quoted, and the following letter is 
self-explanatory : — 
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TENNANT anv WARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 
28g Fourth Ave., New York. 
August 9, ‘99. 
My DEAR Mr. CUMMINGS: 

I must ask you to correct in your next 
issue the statement imputed to me at page 
394 of the PHoro ERA, August. 

It was, of course, Joseph Nicéphore 
Niépce (1765-1833) who made the first 
photographic picture (in 1824), and not 
Nicéphore de St. Victor. The latter was 
a nephew of the former, and the author of 
the first practical method on glass, an albu- 
men process, published in 1848. 

My contention was that Niépce the elder, 
who entered into a partnership with Da- 
guerre, and was the first to make photog- 
raphic pictures by means of the camera, was 
entitled to at least equal credit with Da- 
guerre as the inventor or discoverer of pho- 
tography. 

Yours faithfully, 
Joun A. TENNANT. 
P.S. The mistake in the official report 
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undoubtedly arose from Mr. Rockwood’s pre- 
vious erroneous mention of Niépce de St. 
Victor. 


Apropos of the above, the Bu//e- 
tino aclla Socteta Fotografica Italiana 
publishes a facsimile of the agree- 
ment entered into by Niépce and 
Daguerre in 1829. 

The following translation of this 
document, taken from the Aritish 
Journal of Photography, may interest 
many of our readers : — 

BASIS OF PROVISIONAL AGREEMENT. 

« The undersigned, M. Joseph Nicéphore 
Niépce, landowner, residing at Chalon sur 
Sadne, department of the Seine and Loire, 
of the one part, and M. Louis Jacques 
Mandé Daguerre, artist painter, Member of 
the Legion of Honour, and Manager of the 
Diorama, of the other part, hereby enter 
into the following provisional agreement for 
the purpose of founding a partnership :— 

“Whereas M. Niépce has made certain 
studies for the purpose of recording the 
views of nature by a new method without 
the aid of a draughtsman, and various ex- 
periments constituting this discovery have 
been theresult. The said discovery consists 
in the spontaneous reproduction of pictures 
formed in the camera obscura. And whereas 
M. Daguerre, to whom the discovery has 
been made known, perceiving its great 
interest and the great improvement of which 
it is capable, has offered to join M. Niépce 
for that purpose, and for securing all the 
benefits which may be derived from this new 
kind of industry: In view of these facts, 
the parties hereto have agreed to the follow- 
ing provisional and fundamental conditions 
of partnership :— 

“1, partnership shall be formed 
between MM. Niépce and Daguerre, under 
the commercial style of Niépce-Daguerre, 
for the joint purpose of perfecting the said 
discovery made by M. Niépce and improved 
by M. Daguerre. 

“«2, The partnership shall be for the term 
of ten years, dated from this fourteenth day 
of December, 182g, and prior to the expira- 
tion of that term shall only be dissolved by 
mutual consent. In case of decease of 
either of the partners, his heir shall succeed 
to the partnership for the remainder of the 
unexpired term of ten years. Further, in 
the event of the decease of either of the 
partners, the said discovery shall only be 
published under the joint name specified in 
clause I. 

“3 Upon signature of this agreement, M. 
Niépce shall disclose to M. Daguerre, under 
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the seal of secrecy, which shall be so kept 
under penalty of all expenses, damages, and 
interest, the principle upon which the dis- 
covery depends, and shall furnish an exact 
and complete written statement of the nature, 
the working details, and the different modes 
of applying the processes connected there- 
with, in order that the experiments for 
perfecting and utilising the discovery may 
be carried out as completely and quickly 
as possible. 

“4. M. Daguerre, under the same penal- 

ties, undertakes to preserve with the greatest 
secrecy the fundamental principle of the 
discovery, and the nature, the use, and 
application of the processes which shall be 
disclosed to him, and will co-operate, as far 
as possible, in the improvements which may 
be deemed necessary to the best of his 
abilities and talents.” 
5. M. Niépce gives and cedes his in- 
vention to the partnership, as an asset, in 
consideration of half the profits which may 
be derived from it, and M. Daguerre con- 
tributes a newly designed camera, his talent, 
and his industry in consideration of the 
other half of the said profits.” 

“6. Upon signature of this agreement, 
M. Daguerre shall disclose to M. Niépce, 
under seal of secrecy, which shall be so 
kept under penalty of all expenses, damages, 
and interest, the principle upon which the 
improvement in his camera depends, and 
will furnish an exact written statement of 
the nature of the said improvement.” 

“7. MM. Niépce and Daguerre shall 
contribute in equal shares the capital which 
may be found requisite for the partnership.” 

“8. When the partners think it desirable 
to apply the said invention to the process 
of engraving, that is to say, when they have 
decided what advantages it may possess 
which would enable an engraver to make 
a trial plate. MM. Niépce and Daguerre 
hereby agree to select no one but M. Le 
Maitre for carrying out the same.” 

(And then follow eight more articles re- 
garding the details connected with the 
management of the copartnership.) 

Executed and signed in duplicate, this 
fourteenth day of December, one thousand 
eight hundred and twenty-nine. 

“J, N. NIEPCE,” 
DAGUERRE.” 


As the reader may see, according 
to the terms of this agreement, the 
names of both inventors were to be 
attached to this discovery. In 1833 
Niépce died, and after his death, his 
son consented to a new agreement 
by which the new process of making 
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pictures should bear only the name 
of Daguerre. Thus, practical pho- 
tography was first given to the 
world under the name of Daguerreo- 
type, and the popular verdict has 
styled Daguerre the Father of Pho- 
tography. 

Posterity, however, has reversed 


this judgment, and the general feel 
ing now is that Daguerre acted un- 
generously in giving his name ex- 
clusively to an invention which was 
only in part his. To sum it all up 
briefly, Niépce was the Columbus, 
and Daguerre the Americus Vespu- 
cius, of Photography. 


The Crucible — Tubol — Imogen — Adurol 


Tubol 

Herr Ed. Liesegang, the well- 
known chemist of Diisseldorf, Ger- 
many, has sent us samples of a new 
developer called Tubol, which is 
shortly to be placed upon the Amer- 
ican market. Like Carter's paste, 
it is put up in the form of thick 
cream or paste in collapsible tubes, 
hence its name Tubol. The tourist 
or traveler can carry it in his vest 
pocket and always have it ready for 
use. It is diluted with fifty parts of 
water and a single tube will make 
thirty-five ounces of developer. 

The developer is clear, does not 
stain and is absolutely permanent. 
The negatives obtained are extremely 
satisfactory, brilliant, clear, and pos- 
sessed of good density. As it is not 
yet on sale, by the trade, we. shall be 
pleased to show samples to our read- 
ers at the Puoro office. 


Secco-Films 

Secco-Films is a new substitute 
for dry plates and celluloid films 
about to be introduced into the 
American markets. The advantages 
are as follows: cheaper than plates 
or films by nearly 50 per cent., light 
in weight, easy to manipulate, ex- 
tremely durable, and print quickly, 
showing no halation when exposed 
to light. They do not curl up or 
roll, and may be used in any kind of 
a camera, including roll-holders and 
day-light cartridge holders. 
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Adurol 


Adurol, noticed at length in the 
August issue, is a new developer 
which is manufactured jointly by the 
firms of J. Hauff & Co., and the 
Chemischen Fabrik auf Aktien in 
Germany. The American agent for 
this developer is G. Gennert, N. York. 

Chemically the product is a sub- 
stitution of bromine or chlorine sub- 
stitution of hydroquinone, or di-oxy- 
phenol. Hauff’s product contains 
chlorine and the Schering’s bromine. 
Practically there is no difference dis- 
tinguishable between the two. Adu- 
rol is white, and much more easily 
soluble in water than hydroquinone. 
It has extraordinary keeping proper- 
ties, and may be exposed to air for a 
long time without losing strength. 
The image is a rich black, without 
the harshness of quinol, and is fully 
developed in a shorter time. 


Imogen 

Herrn Actien-Gesellschaft fiir An- 
ilin-Fabrication, of Berlin, announce 
a new developer entitled Imogen, 
which, they declare, develops the 
latent photographic image with simi- 
lar results to Metol, but more clearly 
and more powerfully. 


Viscol 

This paper sells at 25 cents per 
package, but thus far is only offered 
for sale in the English market. 
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Instantaneous 


We are privileged to present our 
readers with an interesting example 
of instantaneous work in this issue 
of the PHoro Era. It is by F. W. 
Potter, of Springfield, Mass., who 
writes as follows :— 

SPRINGFIELD, MAss. 


Photo Era Publishing Co., Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen,— Enclosed please find print of 


~ 


Photography 


lightning photo taken at Springfield, Mass., 
March 12, 1899, 7.30 P.M. Notice the flash 
or ball of fire going across the street. Z7hzs 
ts a genuine result, and the ball or flash 
across the street was a ducky strike. I have 
been accused of faking it in, but I have the 
negative for proof. Thinking it might be of 
interest to you I send you the enclosed print. 
If you wish to use it do so, and welcome. 
Very truly yours, 


F. W. POTTER. 


A LUCKY STRIKE 


This is a branch of the art that is 
exhilarating, to say the least. The 
element of danger that enters into it 
makes it interesting to the fearless. 
Like a storm at sea, one could enjoy 
its grandeur and sublimity if one 
could only feel perfectly safe. There- 
fore, it is pleasing to know that the 
best time to catch the lightning with 
the camera, is when the storm is reced- 
ing and travelling away from you. 
The camera should be set at a fixed 
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focus, while the lens and _ plates 
should be extra rapid. Here, as in 
other examples of instantaneous work, 
judgment is everything. Watch for 
the right moment of exposure ; note 
how the storm is travelling ; estimate 
the intervals between the flashes, 
and when the time comes for another 
flash, uncover your lens and watch 
for it. One good negative out of a 
dozen exposures is said to be a good 
average of results.—{ Ep. 
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Photographic News Items 


Great progress is being made with 
the mammoth exhibition of photo- 
graphic apparatus which will be held 
at Madison Square Garden, NewYork, 
next October. Space is rapidly being 
secured by representative manufac- 
turers, and everything tends to make 
this, the first exhibition of its kind, 
one of the most popular exhibitions 
ever held in that city. 

One of the most interesting fea- 
tures of the exhibition will be a very 
fine historical collection, which has 
been loaned by some of the leading 
workers in photography on the other 
side of the Atlantic. 


The continuously increasing bus- 
iness of the C. P. Goerz Optical 
Works has compelled this firm to 
open a branch office in London's 
busiest thoroughfare, at 4 and 5 Hol- 
born Circus. Besides, we hear that 
a second extension to the new fac- 
tory is being built, in order to cope 
as promptly as possible with the 
ever-increasing demand for the lenses 
and binoculars for which the firm is 
so well known. 


That ever-enterprising organiza- 
tion, the New York Society of Ama- 
teur Photographers, is going to give 
a grand print exhibit in its quarters 
in the Jefferson Building, Brooklyn, 
on October 3d, in commemoration of 
the first year of the society’s organi- 
zation. Arrangements are under 
way for a very interesting exhibit 
under the management of the chair- 
man, Mr. Lewis L. Young, Jr. 


The Nepera Chemical Co. have 
this year introduced three novelties. 
One, a machine, by means of which 
a large number of Velox prints can 
be made in a few hours. The ma- 
chine consists of a small box about 
two feet long, by a foot wide, and a 
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foot deep, and contains a roll of sen- 
sitized paper from two to three hun- 
dred feet long. The negative is 
placed in the ltd of the box, and the 
sensitized paper passes along beneath 
it. Once a correct exposure is ob- 
tained, only two motions are neces- 
sary for each picture. A lever is 
drawn up which exposes the paper 
beneath the negative, and also regis- 
ters itself on a small cyclometer. 
Another handle is turned, which 
causes to pass beneath the negative, 
the strip of sensitized paper. With 
these two simple movements, it is 
possible for the operator to turn out 
five or six thousand prints in a single 
day. As the exposure is in every 
case exactly the same, it is natural 
that one print is exactly like the 
other. The company exhibited the 
machine at Chautauqua, N. Y., where 
it attracted a great deal of attention. 
They also exhibited some long strips 
of photographs made by this machine, 
and the remarkable evenness was at 
once apparent. As a matter of fact, 
there is absolutely no waste at all. 

Anotiier novelty was the double- 
weight special rough paper. The 
thickness of this paper is so great 
that the prints can be handled with- 
out fear of being torn or mutilated, 
and naturally require no mounting. 

The third novelty referred to was 
a sensitized postal card. This is a 
postal card printed on one side with 
the usual lettering required by Act 
of Congress, and including a place 
for a one-cent stamp. The other side 
was prepared with a Velox emulsion. 
The company exhibited two frames 
containing a collection of these pos- 
tal cards, including some very choice 
little bits, taken from parts of nega- 
tives. Indeed, by a little skillful 
vignetting, it is possible to obtain a 
choice little bit from almost any 
negative. 
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The New Aristo Company 


We have received the following 
from Messrs. E. and H. T. Anthony, 
the American agents of the New Gen- 
eral Aristo Co., which is a recent con- 
solidation of the photographic paper 
interests of the United States :— 


In the first place, they declare that the 
General Aristo Company is not a trust in 
any sense of the word. It is a company 
formed which purchases outright the paper 
business of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
the American Aristotype Company, the Ne- 
pera Chemical Company, the New Jersey 
Aristotype Company, the Photo Materials 
Company, and the Kirklands Lithium Com- 
pany. It is an absolute consolidation under 
one company and one capitalization. It is 
not a combination of interests of several 
individual concerns handled by promoters 
who do not understand the business , and 
have no interest at stake except the profit 
of stock manipulation, but acompany which 
pay down good money for these various 
companies and have as much at stake in 
the proper care of their consumers and in 
the reputation of their goods, as any one of 
the individual concerns had previous to the 
consolidation. 

There will be no increase of price, and 
the company will not permitany competition 
to undersell them, quality considered. The 
General Aristo Company will control for 
North America the raw paper products 
of the Rives and Steinbach mills of France 
and Germany; aside from this their power 
of purchasing other materials will be greatly 
enhanced, which will enable them to give 
better goods and better service for the 
money than any other photographic concern 
on either hemisphere. 

Therefore, consumers will have everything 
to gain and nothing to lose by the organi- 
zation of the General Aristo Company. 


Philadelphia Salon 

October 2d is the date fixed as 
the time limit for receiving pictures 
submitted for this exhibition. Mr. 
Robert S. Redfield, 10 S. 18th St., 
Philadelphia,willfurnish prospectuses 
on application. 
Portland Camera Club 

The Puoro Era takes pleasure in 
announcing that the Portland (Me.) 
Camera Club, organized last May, 
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will hold its initial salon in that city, 
during next November. The _ pur- 
pose of the salon is to bring together 
for exhibition and study the best 
work of amateurs in the state of 
Maine. No prizes will be given, but 
the pictures showing special merit 
will be distinguished by competent 
judges. The only requirement for 
admission to the salon is residence 
in the Pine Tree State. Further 
inquiries may be addressed to Port- 
land Camera Club, 5 Temple Street, 
Portland, Me. 


Detroit Camera Club 
The Third Annual Exhibition and 


International Salon of the Detroit 
Camera Club will be held at the 
Club rooms, Detroit, Mich., from 


Nov. 25 to Dec. 3, 1899. There will 
be two divisions, the Salon and the 
General Exhibition, open to all artis- 
tic workers throughout the world. 
Address the Secretary, Walter 
Winckler, 106 Miami Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., U.S.A. 


[ Patents relating to photography issued Aug. 15 and 29, 
1899. Reported especially for the PHotro Era by R. W. 
Bishop, Patent Attorney, Washington, D. C.] 

630,849. Magazine plate-holder. Nels 
Bouvang, Rockford, III. 

631,031. Camera and tripod adjustment. 
A. H. Spurr, Creston, Iowa. 


631.222. Submarine camera. David 
Mason, New York, N. Y. 
631,249. Plate-holder. W. F. Folmer, 


New York, N. Y., assignor to the Folmer & 
Schwing Manufacturing Co., same place. 

Design 31,393. Border for mats or 
mounts. Eugene Carraine, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Magazine-camera. J. A. Mosher, 
Chicago, Ill., assignor to the Adams & West- 
lake Company, of Illinois. 


631,963. 


632,004. Tripod. D.J. Roberts. Pitts- 
burg, Pa. 
632,220. Photographic tray. W. H. 


Lewis, Huntington, N. Y., assignor of one- 
half to the E. & H. T. Anthony & Company, 
New York, N. Y. 

Trade-marks. 33,409. For sensitized 
paper. Haller, Kemper Company, Chicago, 
Ill. The word * Kruxo.” 

33.417. Photographic developers. Actien- 
Gesellschaft fiir Anilin Fabrikation, Berlin, 
Germany. The word « Eikonal.” 
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Open Criticism 


We publish another photograph for open criticism. 


Use a postal card, and limit yourself to one hundred words. 


A year’s subscription, free, to the PHoro Era for the best criticism. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y., Aug. 17, 1899. 


Photo Era Publishing Co :— 

The following suggestions will, I think, 
make a stronger picture. 

“Farm Products.”— Too mottled; a bet- 
ter picture could be secured by showing a 
little perspective toward the right, to give it 
contrast. A more natural pose would be to 
have the boy a trifle nearer the camera, 


thereby avoiding that “spotted” look; also 
to have him turned more toward the dog, 
as if playing with him; the result would 
probably be a more animated expression on 
the dog’s face. It is impossible to tell 
what the pumpkin on the left is resting on; 
better have it lying on the grass a little to 
one side of the dog. 
FLORENCE E. HUBBARD, 
385 Quincy St., Brooklyn. 


AMONG THE FERNS. 


Book Notices 


“The Right Road to Photography,” 
by Dr. John Nicol, New York: G. 
Gennert. Price, cloth $1.00; paper 
75 cts. We are pleased to call at- 
tention to this practical handbook, 
which is one of a series, as we un- 
derstand it, of a complete treatise 
on the art of photography, to be 
issued by the house of G. Gennert. 
A service of over sixty years has 
given the veteran editor of the 
American Amateur Photographer 
the right to speak with the authority 
of a master on this subject. And 
well does he perform his work. 


PHOTO ERA 


We have nothing but praise for 
the text of the book, which is replete 
with hints, suggestions, formulae, 
that even a child could understand. 
His explanations are so clear that 
any one can master them, and there 
is no tedious or confusing detail to 
mar the beauty and value of the book 
for beginners. The experienced pho- 
tographer can find much in its pages 
that will be of service to him. To 
those who are in search of practical 
information on photography, we can 
recommend nothing better than Dr. 
Nicol’s “Right Road to Photography.” 
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Toning Aristo-Platino with Single Toner 


Some months ago the American 
Aristo Company announced that it 
was possible to obtain proper tones 
direct ; that is, in one bath, instead 
of two, as formerly, when the washed 
print was first toned slightly in a 
gold toning bath and then finished 
in a platinum solution. The an- 
nouncement that the paper would 
work fully as well in one bath meant 
a great deal to users of the Aristo- 
Platino paper —a saving of gold and 
of time —and was eagerly listened 
to by all. We at once procured a 
bottle of Single Toner as well as of 
Aristo platinum, which is used for 
strengthening the Single Toner 
bath, if necessary, and proceeded to 
follow the directions closely, as any 
one should do in using a new article. 
We printed a quarter-gross of 5 by 7 
Aristo-Platino paper and some little 
Aristo, Jr., and when all were done 
laid them face down in a large tray 
containing a little water. When all 
were wet and flat we filled the tray 
with water and let them soak some 
minutes. Then we changed each 
print to another tray of water, hand- 
ling each separately, and continued 
until all free silver appeared to be 
washed out, about six changes being 
required. Then the prints were 
ready for the single toner, and a 
bath composed of one drachm of 
single toner and one quart of water 
was made ready. We immersed the 
prints a dozen at a time in the bath, 
and turned them about to prevent 
uneven toning. The red color of 
the prints soon started to disappear, 
and in its place a rich, warm black 
began to appear. We allowed the 
prints to keep on toning, however, 
as no sign of the least deterioration 
was apparent. The white became 
exquisitely clear, the darkest and 
the lightest parts all toned well, 
showing no fading out or yellowing, 
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and finally they were done, and after 
washing were fixed in hypo bath of 
the designated strength. In toning 
the rest, the rich olive blacks, which 
appear just before the final jet black 
tone, appealed to our sense of the 
beautiful, and we removed some of the 
prints at that stage, securing thereby 
some of the very finest prints we 
have ever made, as good as carbons, 
minus the greasy look of the latter. 
When the bath began to work slow 
on the last batch we added a little 
platinum solution, as directions call 
for, and toning went on in an absolute- 
ly perfect manner. We noticed that 
if any uneven toning showed at the 
start, it all toned down to an even 
black in the end. Red _ spots oc; 
curred upon two prints, and these 
were removed by touching them 
with the finger-tip moistened with 
platinum solution. The trial was a 
perfect success, and as it is the first 
time we have known of a paper upon 
the market which would act in the 
manner described (and none other 
save home-made plain silver paper), 
have deemed the result of this trial 
well worthy of calling our readers 
attention to, as it is not only a per- 
fectly simple process which any be- 
ginner can succeed with, but affords 
prints of rare beauty, prints unlike 
any others, as pure in tone as will 
ever be seen, wonderfully fine.—Ep- 
The Photo-American. 


Over-Printed Platinotypes 


Over-printed platinotypes may be 
saved by using a few drops of the 
neutral oxalate solution in enough of 
water necessary to cover the print. 
In this way, prints may be saved 
even when they have been printed 
as far as we go with P. O. P.—Crypt, 
in Photographic News. 
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VoL. ut SEPTEMBER, 1899 No. 4 
Lo, the last clusters! pluck them every one, 
And let us sup with summer, ere the gleam 
Of autumn sets the year’s pent sorrow free, 
And the woods wail like echoes from the sea. 
— Rosertt, 


With the advent of Sep- 
September. tember come the warm 
sunny days and the clear, cool, star- 
lit nights. No early frosts have yet 
touched the leaves or the garden 
flowers, and they flaunt their brilliant 
beauty in gay disdain. 

The asters, the dahlias, marigolds 
and nasturtiums gleam in the golden 
sunlight, and the tranquil air is filled 
with the pungent odors of ripening 
apples and purpling grapes. 

The photographer is necessarily in- 
terested in all this, because his art is 
associated with out-doors chiefly. If 
he seeks variety in his pictures, he 
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must live in the free open air and 
sunlight close to the heart of Nature. 

It is here that photography cul- 
tivates the eye for beautiful sights, 
and develops a capacity for seeing 
the beautiful in common surround- 
Before he knows what he is 


ings. 

doing the amateur photographer 
finds himself studying landscapes 
and flowers as he would study 
great paintings, WITH A NEW VIS- 


ION, to ascertain the laws on which 
they were made, to discern, if pos- 
sible, the secret of their composi- 
tion, in order that he may utilize it 
in his own work. In that close re- 
lation of the beautiful to the good, 
this mental discipline has its moral 
uses as well. 


We wish to remind our 
readers, and also all 
who are interested in the art of photog- 
raphy, that the annual convention 
of the Photographers’ Club of New 
England is to be held at Copley 
Hall, in Boston, during October 5, 6 
and 7. The convention will have 
first-rate educational value when it 
is realized that Prof. Griffith, Chas. 
Abbott, Esq., and Pirie McDonald, 
Esq., will address the meetings and 
give valuable criticism and advice 
upon pertinent matters. 

The report of the committee on 
entertainment is not yet to hand, 
but we have every confidence that it 
will more than fulfill all that could 
be expected. 

Through the courtesy of our many 
friends, there will be exhibited 
pictures by all the leading photog- 
raphers of the country, including 
the “Seven Ages,” by Mr. Landy. 
There will be lectures, criticisms, 
demonstrations, and a good time 
generally. Exhibits are requested 
from all who care to make them, and 
exhibitors are earnestly invited to 
come and compare notes for their 
advantage. Address inquiries to 
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Horgan, Robey & Co., 54 Bromfield 
St., or to H. Schervee, Prest., Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Special provision is to be made 
for the proper representation of 
amateur work at the convention, one 
day and evening being especially 
designated for the public at large. 
It is to be hoped that a goodly 
number of our best amateur workers 
will be represented at this convention, 
thus bringing the two classes of pho- 
tographers into yet closer harmony 
and helpful sympathy. 

No prizes are to be offered ; the 
satisfaction of having done good 
work with its resultant commendation 
being its own reward. 


We have been discovered 


Ourselves. by our highly esteemed 


contemporary, the /ritish Journal of 


Photography, which says that the 
Puoro is very tastefully re- 
produced, and materially strengthens 
the favorable view it (the /ourna/) 
takes of American photographic 
journalism as a whole. We hasten 
to extend our thanks for this im- 
plied compliment, and in the pres- 
ent era of good feeling for the 
mother country, we beg to offer 
our British cousin the assurance of 
our most distinguished considera- 
tion. It further states that our 
illustrations and letter-press appeal 
to those whose sympathies lean to- 
wards the pictorial rather than to 
the scientific side of photography. 
This is true, in a measure. The 
Puoto Era published for the 
great mass of American readers 
who have no time to waste in mas- 
tering the intricacies of science, 
and yet know a good thing when 
they see it. This is said in no 
spirit of irreverence for science, but 
we live today at such a high rate of 
speed in the United States that the 
great majority of us have no time for 
anything but results. 
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A good picture is an object lesson. 
In nine cases out of ten it tells its 
own story. In the PHoro Era it 
fills the place of the skilled photog- 
rapher, used to all sorts of appli- 
ances, and so deeply versed in scien- 
tific knowledge that he cannot enter 
into the condition of the beginner. 
Our beautiful pictures are originals 
—some of them masterpieces of 
photographic art—and a careful 
study of them in each number will, 
we figure, draw out and develop the 
artistic instincts and _ intellectual 
powers of our readers. 

Perhaps the best proof of this is 
the large and growing circulation of 
the PHoro Era. Day by day it is 
steadily climbing, and soon it will 
lead all its photographic contempora- 
ries. We believe we are right, and 
we shall not stop pushing along 
these lines until the PHoro Era 
reaches nearly every amateur and 
professional photographer in the 
United States. 


this" 
month is a very success- 
ful genre study of a somewhat hack- 
neyed subject, “The Village Black- 


The 


frontispiece 
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smith.” But in the hands of Mr. 
Partridge it is lifted out of the com- 
monplace and becomes an artistic 
piece of work. The yachting pic- 
tures are timely and _ interesting. 
“The Start” is an exquisite bit of 
work by Mr. H. A. Latimer, of Bos- 
ton, who is a past-master of this 
branch of photography. The beauti- 
ful kitten pictures, of Wm. Lyman 
Underwood, are sure to please. Mr. 
Chas. M. Hovey, a new candidate 
for honors, contributes two pastoral 
scenes of a high order of merit. 
“ The Della Robbia Heads,” of Mrs. 
Robinson, and the studies of Still- 
man Shaw, H. A. Beasley and Os- 
borne I. Yellott are exceptionally 
pleasing, and fully up to the stand- 
ard of these conscientious workers. 
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